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311 Hin’t tfje <@tft 

/ T ain’t the gift a feller gits, 

It ain’t the shape ner size, 

That sets the heart to heatin’ an’ 
Puts sunshine in the eyes. 

It ain’t the value of the thing, 

Ner how it’s wrapped ner tied; 
It’s something else aside from this 
That makes you glad inside. 

It’s knowin that it represents 
A love both deep an’ true 
That some one carries in the heart 
An’ wants to slip to you. 

It’s knowin that some folks love you. 

An’ tell you in this way; 

Jest sort o’ actin' out the things 
They really long to say. 

So ’tain’t the gift a feller gets, 

Ner how it’s wrapped ner tied; 
It’s knowin’ that yer folks love you. 
That makes you glad inside. 


-Anon. 



A RE you afraid of 
ghosts?” Section 
Foreman Stephen 
Stapleton asked ORRIN 
A. ROGERS, one of his 
men, one day in August 
1881. Receiving a neg¬ 
ative reply. Foreman Sta¬ 
pleton told Mr. Rogers 
that he was to go to One- 
onta as night trackwalker, 
patrolling a section which 
included the “haunted” 
covered bridge at the 
south end of Oneonta 
Yard. 

It seems that on the 
night of August 1 a man 
who had just been paid 
was walking down the 
tracks toward home when 
he reached the covered 
span at Glen's Bridge. 
Lacking a lantern, he had 
apparently seated himself 


section gang. 


Patrolled “Haunted” Bridge 


One Episode in 60-year Service of Retired Wilkes-Barre Supervisor 


on the rail to wait until 

someone came along to ORRIN A 

light the way through the 

bridge. A short time later he was found dead by 
the tracks. The rumor quickly spread that he had 
been murdered for his money, despite the fact that 
the evidence indicated he had dozed and been struck 
by the southbound sleeper. From that day on 
none of the local section men would take the job 
of night trackwalker, either through fear of also 
being murdered or, as was the case with the super¬ 
stitious, of receiving a visitation from the ghost 
of the "murdered” man. No amount of argument 
or threats of dismissal could persuade anyone to 


- patrol that track on the 

midnight to noon shift, 
so Mr. Rogers was sent 
from Unadilla to fill the 
vacancy. He remained on 
the job for a short time 
and no difficulty was sub¬ 
sequently experienced in 
getting a night trackwalk¬ 
er as no calamity had be¬ 
fallen him. 

MR. Rogers had one 
of the longest service rec¬ 
ords ever made in the 
Delaware and Hudson's 
Maintenance of Way De¬ 
partment, having c o m - 
pleted nearly 60 years 
with the company prior 
to his retirement on pen- 
sion, March 1, 1933. 
Born at Unadilla, Octo¬ 
ber 2, 1863, he had only 
one year’s schooling be¬ 
fore going to work as 

- water boy in the local 

ROGERS section gang at the age of 

eleven. The girl who 
was later to become his wife taught him to read 
and write after which he was self-educated. 

One Saturday evening in June, 1874, while 
ORRIN was on his way to the store to buy groceries 
for over the week end, he passed the section gang. 
Foreman Stapleton asked him if he would like to 
go to work the next day and after securing his 
father’s permission he reported for duty and was 
hired by Supervisor Jacob Taber. After one year 
as water boy he became a regular member of the 
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His gang was responsible for the maintenance 
of five miles of single track, laid with 44-pound 
iron rail. At that time they had neither tie plates 
nor rail joint plates: at the end of each 20-foot 
length of rail were four slots to receive the spikes 
intended to fasten the rail and keep it from creep¬ 
ing. Despite their best efforts the resulting track 
was very rough and an approaching train set up 
such a clatter that when running at 15 miles per 
hour it could be heard for a mile and sounded as 
if it was making a mile a minute. 

When ties were no longer fit for service they 
were removed from the track, sawed in two, and 
piled along the right of way to serve as emergency 
locomotive fuel. Many times MR. ROGERS saw 
passenger trains stop on his section while the en¬ 
gineer and fireman jumped down to replenish their 
supply of wood. In addition to maintaining the 
track, they had to load wood on to cars for ship¬ 
ment to the various engine terminals, working from 
4 A. M. until 9 P. M. every day for weeks at a 
time. 

Because of the track's condition, the section gang 
had two trackwalkers, each working a twelve-hour 
shift. Beginning in 1877 MR. ROGERS was put 
on the night patrol, making two round trips night¬ 
ly over the five-mile section, a total of 20 miles. 
Equipped with a sperm oil lantern, an axe, a 
pocketful of spikes, and a hammer, he made his 
rounds, frequently discovering broken or spread 
rails. 

One of the most troublesome spots on his section 
was in a cut just south of Unadilla where land¬ 
slides occurred frequently in rainy weather. All 
night trains had to stop at this point while the 
fireman walked ahead with a lantern inspecting the 
track. Many times MR. ROGERS had to shovel 
several tons of mud and rock from the track before 
traffic could be resumed. 

Another source of annoyance was the horses 
and cows which frequently wandered out on the 
tracks through broken fences. Some nights he 
spent as much time herding stock as he did actually 
inspecting the track. 

In 1880 MR. ROGERS went back to work with 
the gang, continuing at general track work until 
he was summoned to Oneonta to become track¬ 
walker on the section which included the “haunted" 
bridge, working from midnight until noon every 
day. 

While cutting brush with the gang shortly after 
his transfer he encountered poison ivy with nearly 
fatal results. In a short time both his legs were 
swollen to twice normal size, while the remainder 
of his body was covered with inflamed areas. When 
the doctor's treatment failed to bring relief and it 


appeared that he was about to die, Mr. ROGERS’ 
father gathered some black maple leaves, boiled them, 
and applied them and the “tea" to the poisoned 
spots. Within 24 hours the inflammation had 
nearly disappeared and shortly thereafter he was 
able to return to work, this time as a member of 
Foreman John Smith's gang at Bainbridge. 

In 1889 MR. Rogers was sent to Otego as 
foreman of the five-mile section which passed 
through that village. During the summer months 
he usually had five or six trackmen under his super¬ 
vision; in the fall the force was cut to two besides 
himself. When they encountered serious trouble 
on the track, such as a broken rail, he had to 
send his trackmen out to flag approaching trains, 
leaving only himself to repair the damage. Fre¬ 
quently he had to wait until a train arrived so 
that one of his men could return and help him. 

After three years at Otego he was sent to Nineveh 
as foreman of the yard tracks as well as four miles 
of the main line. By this time he had gained a 
reputation as a foreman who could take a poor 
section of track and quickly put it into first class 
condition. He was therefore chosen, in 1900, for 
the difficult job of improving conditions in the 
Wilkes-Barre yard where derailments, due to faulty 
tracks, were an almost daily occurrence. In addi¬ 
tion to maintaining the 16 miles of track in the 
yard, his gang had to transfer the contents <3f crip¬ 
pled cars refused by connecting lines at Wilkes- 
Barre. Frequently there were as many as 70 car¬ 
loads of iron alone awaiting transfer at the same 
time. Despite these handicaps the condition of the 
yard tracks improved steadily until 1928 and 1931 
when his section won prize awards. 

MR. and Mrs. ROGERS, who have been married 
62 years, have four children: EARL, a Delaware 
and Hudson conductor running between Wilkes- 
Barre and Oneonta; Frederick, an employe of the 
local Hazard Wire Rope plant; Lawrence, a printer 
at Binghamton, N. Y.; and Mrs. Leroy Eisenberg, 
who lives with them at 26 Snowden Street, Kings¬ 
ton, Pa. Mr. ROGERS is a member of The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Veterans' Association and the 
Loyal Order of Moose. 

Why Not ? 

(Taken from recent examination papen) 

A brunette is a younger bear. 

Mussolini is a kind of goods for dresses. 

The poll tax they have in many states is paid 
by parrots. 

Jonah had no parents. He was brought up in 
a whale. 

A chronic disease is something the matter with 
the chrone. 
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Canada’s Customs 

and Immigration Regulations 


U NCLE Sam's customs and immigration laws, 
covering the southbound movement of per¬ 
sons and commodities across the Canadian 
border at Rouses Point, together with their systems 
of enforcement, were discussed in an article pub¬ 
lished in the August issue of The Bulletin. Traffic 
moving northward over the international boundary 
must pass Canadian customs and immigration in¬ 
spections, which differ from the American procedure 
in many respects. 

Canada welcomes American tourists and visitors 
at all seasons, over 100,000 having crossed the 
boundary in both directions in the single month of 
August 1936. However, before approaching the 
border, Americans should equip themselves with 
evidence that they are American citizens with suf¬ 
ficient funds to sustain them throughout their visit, 
that they are steadily employed in the United States 
and are therefore not apt to become public charges 
of Canada. The simplest form of evidence of 
citizenship is a birth certificate. An automobile 
driver’s license, to the surprise of many, is not 
sufficient evidence of citizenship as an alien can 
obtain one in many states. Whether or not a 
person is admitted to Canada is left to the judg¬ 
ment of the inspecting officer, although an appeal 
can be taken to the inspector-in-charge locally or, 
failing in this, application may be made to the 
Office of Immigration and Colonization, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

Immigration inspectors board northbound Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson trains at Lacolle, P. Q., four 


miles above the border, interviewing passengers en 
route and ordinarily the formality of inspection is 
completed before the train reaches Montreal. An 
average of slightly more than one minute per pas¬ 
senger is all that is required for an immigration 
interview. Motorists must stop just north of 
Rouses Point to report for inspection which is 
completed in an equally short time. The number 
refused admission is so small a fraction of one per 
cent as to be negligible. 

No item carried by the average tourist will be 
subject to customs regulations with the possible 
exception of cigars or cigarettes. Tourists may 
bring into Canada free of duty fishing tackle, golf 
clubs, tennis rackets, cameras, canoes, tents, camp 
ing outfits, photographs, radios, musical instru 
ments, outboard motors, and other sporting equip¬ 
ment, provided these articles are for their personal 
use. Dogs and other animals are also admitted 
if they are brought in for hunting purposes or as 
pets. Articles brought into Canada under the above 
conditions must be taken out of the country again 
within eight months. 

Wearing apparel and other personal effects brought 
in as baggage are admitted free. Certain household 
effects, baby carriages, furniture, lawn mowers, etc., 
for the personal use of tourists during their stay, 
are admitted on payment of a cash deposit, equal 
to the duty, which is refunded upon their removal 
from the Dominion. 

An American resident may bring his automobile 
into Canada for a period of 60 days, for touring 



" Laurentian" 
pausing at 
Lacolle, 

Canadian Customs 
Port 





Customs Inspector 
Listing cars on 
arrival of train 
at Lacolle 


purposes only, without filing a bond. All that is 
required is that he fill in at the Customs Office on 
the border, on entering Canada, a form in which 
particulars are given respecting his car. This form 
is made out in triplicate: one copy is retained by 
the customs officer; the other are handed to the 
motorist, to be surrendered to the customs officer 
at the port of exit on leaving Canada. The auto¬ 
mobile registration should be available for presenta¬ 
tion on demand of the customs officer. 

Each tourist entering Canada is permitted to 
bring in duty free 50 cigars or 200 cigarettes (one 
carton). Any number of cigars above 50 is tax¬ 
able at the rate of $3.90 per pound, plus 25 per 
cent of their value, plus an 8 per cent sales tax. 
Cigarettes are subject to a duty of $4.10 a pound, 
25 per cent of their value, and the 8 per cent sales 
tax. The duty on a carton of cigarettes which 
would cost $1.20 in the United States, would 
therefore amount to about $2.50, making a total 
cost of $3.70. Popular brands of American made 
cigarettes sell for about $.45 per package in Canada; 
Canadian cigarettes cost about $.20 per pack of 20. 
Should a tourist choose to surrender his surplus 
cigars or cigarettes after learning of the heavy duty, 
they will be held at the customs house until he 
returns, when they can be claimed without charge. 

Other items the average tourist might carry are 
not dutiable unless they are to be left in Canada. 
For example, if a person should bring along a 
radio to be given as a present to a Canadian citizen, 
the duty would be 25 per cent, plus 8 per cent 
sales tax, plus an excise tax of 3 per cent if the 
duty paid value exceeds $25. 

Canadian citizens returning from a visit to the 
United States are allowed an exemption of $100 
each on personal or household effects which might 
be carried in the average car. This exemption does 
not include such bulky items as household furni¬ 
ture, etc. 

Customs inspection of travelers' baggage is also 


made on Delaware and Hudson trains between La¬ 
colle and Montreal, and duty being paid direct to 
the inspector who issues a receipt and passes the 
article in question. 

Customs inspection and collection on freight 
shipments are handled entirely differently by the 



Customs and Immigration Inspectors 


United States and Canada. Whereas most cars are 
inspected and the duty collected at the border by 
the United States officials, most Canadian bound 
freight is inspected and the duty paid at the des¬ 
tination. 

Upon arrival at Rouses Point via the Delaware 
and Hudson, freight cars proceed to Canadian 
destinations either by way of the Canadian National 
Railways or the Napierville Junction Railway. 
Cars turned over to the former are inspected by cus¬ 
toms officers at Cantic, P. Q., while those proceed¬ 
ing over the Delaware and Hudson subsidiary are 
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Customs Inspector Sealing Car 


checked at Lacolle. The details are handled in a 
similar way at each point so that the following 
description of what happens at Lacolle is represen¬ 
tative. 

When a Napierville Junction train approaches 
the customs house at Lacolle the engineer sounds 
a long blast on his whistle to notify the customs 
officials of his arrival. The train pulls by the 
station at a speed of less than ten miles an 
hour while an inspector makes a list of the car 
numbers. The train is then backed up to the station 
for customs inspection. The inspector, accompanied 
by a trainman, makes certain that there is nothing 
in what are listed as empty cars, and the trainman 
seals all loaded cars under the supervision of the 
inspector. 

Meanwhile the conductor has taken into the cus¬ 
toms office (1) a list of all cars in the train, to 
be compared with the inspector’s list, (2) a list of 
all loaded cars, showing car initials and numbers, 
waybill numbers, consignee, destination, and con¬ 
tents, and (3) a triplicate set of manifests showing 
all the data given on the waybill covering each 
carload or less than carload shipment in the train. 
Each of these manifests is numbered consecutively. 


stamped, and signed by the inspecting officer. One 
copy of the manifest is attached to the waybill, the 
second copy is forwarded to the destination by 
mail, while the third is retained at Lacolle. When 
the shipment arrives at its destination the manifest 
is given a receiving port number, it is stamped and 
signed by the customs officer, who retains one copy 
and sends the other back to the port of entry, 
signifying that the shipment has been delivered, the 
seals being removed by a customs inspector and 
the proper duty collected at that time. If there is 
no customs office in the destination city, the car 
moves forward to the nearest point short of the 
destination in which there is a customs representa¬ 
tive, where the duty is collected and the shipment 
continued to the consignee. This is the regular 
procedure with the average carload shipment. In 
the case of coal, however, the duty is usually col¬ 
lected from a broker at Lacolle who is in turn paid 
by the consignee. 

Shipments moving through Canada en route 
from one American point to another are sealed 
upon entering Canada, the seals being removed when 
they re-enter the United States. 

Less than carload shipments for Canadian points 
are inspected and sealed at the Rouses Point freight 
house and a customs manifest made whether or not 
they are dutiable. 

He Stuck 

W HEN Rudyard Kipling was a boy, his 
father took him on a sailing expedition. 
In the afternoon the father went into his 
cabin to take a nap. Soon the captain came in 
and awakened him with the exclamation, "That 
boy of yours has climbed out on the yard arm, 
and if he should lee go he will fall into the water 
and be drowned.’’ The elder Kipling replied, 
"But that boy of mine will not let go,’’ and 
promptly went back to sleep. 

Kipling's ability to stick and to “hang on” 
carried him on ' to many a victory.— Jennie C. 
Jones. 
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T HE first reference to the appointment of a 
Purchasing Agent occurs in the minutes of a 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, held in 
New York City, February 10, 1892, from which 
is quoted: "On motion duly seconded, the recom¬ 
mendation to separate the offices of the Purchasing 
Agent and Comptroller was approved and adopted 
and the manner of carrying out the other sugges¬ 
tions upon this point was referred to the Executive 
Committee." 

We may, with a fair amount of assurance, say 
that this recommendation became effective March 
29, 1892, for the Personnel records show that the 
late Mr. J. White Sprang served our company as 
Purchasing Agent and Comptroller from October 
10, 1885, to March 29, 1892, and then became 
Purchasing Agent, which position he held until 
January 6, 1930. 

The Purchasing Department is one of the least 
known of any in the company, but it occupies a 
rather unique position for, inasmuch as it pur¬ 
chases and therefore supplies each employe with the 
equipment essential to the carrying out of the 
daily tasks, without it each would be shorn of the 
various types of equipment from pencils to loco¬ 
motives, and so would be unable to function. 

I venture to say that few ever give a thought as 
to where those pencils .or locomotives come from, 
how they are made, or what they cost, but merely 
accept them as a part of the so-called standard 
equipment. 

In your daily routine you use company materials, 
whether they be pins, pencils, shovels or locomotives. 
Each bit of this equipment has to be purchased by 
the Purchasing Department, as economically as pos¬ 
sible, on a basis of quality, service, and price, and 
either through competitive bids or closed negotia¬ 
tions. In normal times the annual expenditure 
for all materials is approximately ten million dol¬ 
lars and the total number of companies from whom 
annual purchases are made is over 1,600. There 
are 27.000 individual items to be dealt in. Of 
this number 11,000 are listed as active items, that 
is, are purchased in greater or lesser quantities an¬ 
nually, and the remaining 16,000 items are specials, 
that is, purchased occasionally. Where does all of 
this equipment come from? And how can one 
man keep sufficiently well informed to negotiate 
successfully for the economical purchase of 27,000 
items? 

*From an address delivered at the Delaware & Hud¬ 
son Agents' Meeting, Hotel Champlain, Septem¬ 
ber 10 th. 



The Purchasing 1 

2ft> H. K. T. SHERWOOD, 

Practically every item used on the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad is produced or manufactured in 
the United States of America. During the current 
year the biggest item, 108,000 tons of anthracite 
and 400,000 tons of bituminous coal came from 
the mines of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

The 170,000 upland red oak cross ties and 895,- 
000 feet of switch ties, which were purchased for 
1937 delivery, were grown and processed in the 
highlands of Missouri, Indiana and the Appalachian i 

Region. The 3,000 tons of 131-pound medium | 

manganese steel rails were rolled in Pennsylvania. t 

The lumber used in car and building construction If 

and repair work was mostly Douglas fir coming 
from the State of Oregon. And so it goes down 
to the 960 boxes of pins, or the 1,209,000 paper 
clips, which were also manufactured in Pennsylva¬ 
nia. As a matter of fact, every state in the Union 
contributes annually either a finished product or the 
raw materials for some item of purchase. 

It can readily be understood that no one man 
could possibly do all of the interviewing and pur¬ 
chasing, even though he first mastered all of the 
intimate and intricate details of each product, and 
further was thoroughly conversant with the names 
and locations of the manufacturers, or producers, 
best fitted to supply the needed articles. Therefore 
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ng Department 

WOOD, 'Purchasing Agent* 


all of the items purchased are grouped under four 
classifications: 

1. Maintenance of way and structures, 

2. Maintenance of equipment, 

3. Conducting transportation, and 

4. General. 

With this classification as a basis, the Purchasing 
Agents directs four subordinates in the carrying out 
of the details of purchasing. The materials pur¬ 
chased by each come under the following classifi¬ 
cations: 

1. Maintenance of way and structures and 

maintenance of equipment, 

2. Fuel, 

3. Lumber, forest products and paints, and 

4. Stationery and miscellaneous. 

It is their duty to keep intimately informed con¬ 
cerning market conditions, price ranges, changes 
and improvements in all the articles coming under 
their jurisdiction. 

The purchasing Agent must keep himself even 
more intimately informed as to all of the items 
coming under the four classifications. He must 
also have up-to-date knowledge of conditions in 
foreign countries, which might effect the American 
markets, new legislation, directly affecting purchas¬ 


ing, of which there has been so much in the past 
three years, and the general conditions throughout 
this country, which may or may not have some 
effect. Last, but certainly not least, he must be 
sure that he is receiving 100 cents value for every 
dollar spent. Some Purchasing Agents are con¬ 
stantly attempting to get 110 cents value, which is 
responsible for the reputation which we all have, 
of being so hard boiled. 

This point is best illustrated by the story of 
the Strong Man act in the theatre. Taking a lemon 
in his right hand the Strong Man squeezed it until 
it was seemingly dry, and then challenged any one 
in the audience to extract another drop. A small, 
wizened old man went up on the stage and taking 
the lemon in his right hand squeezed it. Much to 
the surprise of the Strong Man and the audience, 
a drop oozed out. The Strong Man in admitting 
defeat determined to learn the vocation of his rival, 
so asked him the question direct and received this 
reply, "Vocation? I am the Purchasing Agent of 
a well known eastern railroad.” 

The function of the Purchasing Department 
under this established policy and routine practice 
is to secure materials from reputable sources of 
supply, at the most advantageous prices, in the 
quantities, and of the quality requisitioned. 

The basis of the operation is the approved requi¬ 
sition. It is originated by the department requiring 
the specified material. After it is properly ap¬ 
proved by the Vice-President and General Manager, 
and is received in the Purchasing Department, it 
represents the foundation upon which all subse¬ 
quent activities are based. 

Upon the receipt of the approved requisition, of 
which there were 3,004 in 1935, the actual routine 
begins. First, the date of receipt of the requisition 
is recorded and this information is transmitted to 
the originator. The next step is to note carefully 
the specific requirement, so that the item of material 
may be purchased from the proper source, and 
at the most advantageous price. This information 
for all commodities regularly purchased is a matter 
of record in files, which are readily available at all 
times. 

To establish these innumerable sources of supply, 
and to record properly this information, necessitates 
the continual interviewing of representatives, or 
salesmen, and almost constant contacts with them 
by correspondence, telephone and telegraph. The 
frequent changes which take place in so vast a 
number of items, and in the companies from which 
these items are purchased, require a system of records 
which is infallible. These records must be main¬ 
tained in such minute detail as to absolutely insure 
(Cominutd on pagt 117) 
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The best portion of a good man’s life 
are the nameless unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love. 

—Wordsworth. 

Peaks or Averages? 

T HE recent speeding up of passenger schedules 
in this country and aboard has given many 
unthinking people the idea that some mys¬ 
terious force, usually envisioned as a Diesel engine, 
has suddenly been discovered which whisks trains 
through space in little more than no time at all. 
While it is true that it now takes less time to cover 
a given distance, this is not because of phenomen¬ 
ally high speeds, but rather because of a steadier 
rate of travel. The Pennsylvania chose electric lo¬ 
comotives capable of a top speed of only 90 miles 
per hour in preference to a 100-mile-an-hour de¬ 
sign because the former could make a higher average 
speed on the run from Washington to New York. 

Speeds of 80 to 90 miles perhourhave been made 
many a time by steam trains in regular service, but 
without publicity, so that maximum speeds of a 
little more than 100 miles per hour represent a 
comparatively small increase. The average speed 
of the trains has, however, been raised about 25 
miles per hour by simply reducing the time lost at 
station stops and in slow-downs. Proof of this 
is found in the fact that in the event of the failure 
of the Diesel power, a not infrequent occurrence, 
steam locomotives bring the entire train, including 
the disabled engine, through to destination on the 
schedule of the ‘‘flyer." Similarly, steam locomo¬ 
tives are competing on more than even terms with 
their rival in at least one instance in this country. 


A preliminary study of an English railway proved 
that it would be folly to substitute internal com¬ 
bustion engines for steam power there. 

This is not intended to be a disparagement of 
the steam locomotive's competitors, but merely to 
emphasize the importance of the peaks and valleys 
of an achievement curve, whether it be drawn to 
chart the speed made and the distance covered by a 
locomotive and its train, or the number of cards 
punched for a tabulating machine by Mary Jones. 

We had the good fortune to travel one day last 
summer in a large, high-priced automobile. As 
we started out in the early morning we passed 
a “flivver," distinguished by a rear-view mirror 
mounted in an unusual position on the roof, travel¬ 
ing at about 30 miles an hour. We drove between 
50 and 60 wherever conditions permitted, slowing 
down for villages and towns. Having stopped for 
gasoline at a filling station about mid-morning, we 
were astonished to pull out on the road to find our 
friend with the mirror ahead. After lunch, there 
he was again, and at mid-afternoon he was still 
with us. 

It’s just another example of the old hare-and- 
tortoise fable, which we never really believed. 
The point is, if you keep plugging you’ll beat the 
fellow who spurts one moment and lies down the 
next. The railroad has added just one more angle, 
and a most important one. If you want to be a 
winner, or even stay in the race, you won’t be 
half as likely to do it by increasing your maximum 
effort and making your spurts more spectacular as 
you will by reducing the "valleys” where, through 
inattention, indifference or whatever other reason, 
you are losing time, dragging down your average 
speed and spoiling what might be an outstanding 
record of performance. 

To Do and Not To Do 

H ERE are a few daily rules, going the rounds 
of the press, that are intended to make the 
world more livable and "abundant": Do 
not contradict people, even if you are sure you are 
right. Do not be inquisitive about the affairs of 
even your most intimate friend. Do not underrate 
anything because you do not possess it. Do not 
believe all the evil you bear. Do not repeat gossip, 
even if it does interest a crowd. Do not jeer at 
anybody’s religious belief. Learn to hide your aches 
and pains under a pleasant smile; few care whether 
you have earache, headache, or rheumatism. Learn 
to attend to your own business—a very important 
point. Do not try to be anything else but a gen¬ 
tleman; and that means one who has consideration 
for the whole world, and all races. 
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The Purchasing Department 

(Continued from page 185) 

that each item needed, is ordered from that indi¬ 
vidual company which can supply it to the best 
advantage to the railroad. When an item is re¬ 
quired on which no information has been recorded, 
inquiries are immediately sent to a number of 
manufacturers or producers of the particular item 
to establish definitely the market price, and the 
proper source of supply. 

Once we determine the source, and the price, a 
regular purchase order is placed. This formal order 
shows in full detail the information stipulated in 
the requisition, together with such supplemental 
information as our records disclose should be fur¬ 
nished. 

The manufacturer or producer is then in full 
possession of the details covering our requirements; 
that is, quantity, quality, description, consignee, 
destination, price, terms of purchase, delivery re¬ 
quired, routing and inspection. As an added in¬ 
surance that the material will be received without 
delay, a punch-up bureau is maintained in the 
Purchasing Department. When a definite period 
of time elapses, the shipper is interrogated as to 
when the order will be filled, and this procedure 
continues until the material is in the hands of the 
consignee. This bureau also handles all emergency 
orders by telegraph and telephone, assuring the 
quickest possible delivery. 

Many of the commodities regularly purchased 
are covered by monthly, quarterly, semi-annual, or 
annual contracts. This is particularly true of the 
more important items, such as coal, lumber, rail, 
rail accessories, and oil. These contracts are nego¬ 
tiated and executed by the Purchasing Agent per¬ 
sonally, and the terms are binding for the period 
designated. 

The routine practice in the office is quite as 
important after the purchase is made as prior to 
the placing of the order, for this involves a thor¬ 
ough check to ascertain that the material ordered 
has been received and is in accordance with the terms 
of purchase. This verification begins upon the 
receipt of the shipper's invoice. It goes first to 
the Order Clerk to be checked as to the quantity 
and the quality of the item. The shipper’s in¬ 
voice must agree with the purchase in every respect 
as to the material itself and then it must be checked 
by the Price Clerk for verification to insure that 
the price quoted before the order was placed agrees 
with the actual billed price. 

After a thorough desk audit has been made of 
all the details shown on the face of the shipper’s 
invoice, this invoice is forwarded to the Accounting 


and Stores Department for audit, and is finally 
passed to the Treasurer for payment. 

One of the most important records in the Pur¬ 
chasing Department is the price record. By an 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission it is 
compulsory to maintain a permanent record of not 
only the price but also the F. O. B. point of each 
item purchased. This is kept so as to disclose a 
complete picture of each purchase made, and is 
maintained both in a primary and secondary system: 
that is, the primary system deals with the items 
which are purchased frequently, and the secondary 
system contains only those which are purchased 
infrequently. 

In order to maintain useful purchasing records 
there is also a statistical division in the Purchasing 
Department. During the past three years the facts 
recorded by this division have been invaluable in 
compiling purchasing data for the Federal Co¬ 
ordinator of Transportation. 

A great number of items are manufactured in 
accordance with Delaware and Hudson specifica¬ 
tions, drawn up by the using department. There¬ 
fore it is a function of the Purchasing Department 
to be sure that these commodities meet the specifi¬ 
cations when received. In order to accomplish 
this, a research department is maintained to test 
material. The Research Engineer, in charge of 
this undertaking, works in conjunction with one 
of the most modern railroad testing laboratories in 
the United States. Besides testing the materials 
purchased by specifications, this department is con¬ 
stantly making tests of material produced by com¬ 
peting sources of supply to determine which will 
best meet the requirements. 

To make an intelligent purchase it is essential 
that the purchaser be in possession of complete 
information concerning the requirements. There¬ 
fore it is the duty of each employe furnishing data 
for a requisition to be most specific. A slight 
error not only delays delivery but, because of the 
additional time consumed in correspondence to cor¬ 
rect the error, is extremely costly. Uppermost in 
the minds of the purchasing staff is the desire 
through cooperation to furnish each department 
with the exact material specified in the requisition. 
Therefore, only when a requisition contains full 
and comprehensive details of these requirements 
can this be done with the minimum of effort and 
the maximum result, to the best advantage of the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad. 

One of the basic policies of the Purchasing De¬ 
partment is that every representative or salesman 
shall be courteously and expeditiously interviewed. 
This, I believe, has gone far to build up good 
will which has more than repaid us in passenger 
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and freight traffic. One of the unexpected pleas¬ 
ures which came to me with my appointment as 
Purchasing Agent, and which 1 now covet, is 
the making of innumerable acquaintanceships and 
friendships not only with railroad men, but also 
with those men who are active in the industrial 
and commercial life of our nation. These contacts 
have helped me tremendously for, during the past 
few years, because of economic conditions and gov¬ 
ernment interference, the life of a Purchasing Agent 
has not been a particularly happy one. It has been 
most trying at times, and undoubtedly would have 
been almost unbearable had it not been for the 
splendid support and cooperation which I have 
received from all on the Delaware and Hudson. 
I am deeply grateful and ask for your continued 
support for I fear the following explanation as to 
the ultimate state of mind of a Purchasing Agent 
is all too true. 

An engineer is said to be a man who knows a 
great deal about very little and goes along knowing 
more and more about less and less until he finally 
knows practically everything about nothing, where¬ 
as a salesman is a man who knows a very little 
about a great deal and keeps on knowing less and 
less about more and more until he knows practi¬ 
cally nothing about everything. On the other hand, 
a purchasing agent starts out knowing practically 
everything about everything, but ends up knowing 
nothing about everything, due to his association 
with engineers and salesmen. 

Bootleg Coal 

D URING the protracted cold weather the boot¬ 
leg coal dealer did a land-office business, 
and it was surprising to see how many 
people who ought to know better, including some 
railroad employes, patronized him, believing that 
they were saving a few dollars on their coal bill. 
He is the fellow who does not even live in the 
community in which he does business, but who 
trucks the coal, which is often stolen from aban¬ 
doned mines, over highways to the building or 
upkeep of which he does not contribute taxes. 
He is the enemy of the legitimate local dealer who 
has an investment on which be pays taxes, who 
employs local people whose money is spent at 
home and who patronizes the railroads. 

There are no bargains in bootleg coal. 1 It may 
seem cheaper for the moment but in the long run 
it is more costly. These itinerant dealers have be¬ 
come such a menace to the public through their 
fraudulent weights and inferior product that citi¬ 
zens of New York have been warned against them 
by the Department of Public Markets, Weights and 


Measures. Urging the public over the radio to 
patronize their neighborhood, registered coal dealer, 
Commissioner William Fellows Morgan, Jr., said 
the other day: 

"It was about a year ago that the coal industry 
of New York sponsored an ordinance putting itself 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Public 
Markets, Weights and Measures. 

“It is unusual for an industry to voluntarily 
saddle itself with increased costs of doing business 
There was, of course a reason for doing it. The 
reason was that the legitimate members of the 
industry who had spent years of effort and thou¬ 
sands of dollars in building up reputations for 
service and reliability found themselves and their 
investments menaced by unscrupulous persons and 
organizations who had invaded the coal, as other 
other industries, solely to profit by dishonest prac¬ 
tices. 

"We caught one of the kind of unscrupulous 
dealers operating under eleven aliases within a single 
month. Finally we put him in jail. His practice 
was to rent desk space in a legitimate office and 
then to advertise in the classified sections of news¬ 
papers that he had standard grades of coal for sale 
at prices from one to three or four dollars per ton 
under the market price. Thirty householders grab¬ 
bed at the opportunity to save. Our inspectors 
suspected him but for a long time didn't get his 
system. Finally one, chasing him around a corner, 
saw a flood of water pour from the bottom of his 
truck as he pulled up at the house where the delivery 
was to be made. An inspection disclosed that he 
had underneath the coal bins on the truck a con¬ 
cealed tank which held 600 pounds of water. 

"Another unscrupulous dealer was caught chang¬ 
ing the cubic contents of the coal bins so as to 
cheat the customer by several hundred pounds on 
every ton, and then increasing the weight of his 
truck, a standard make, by reinforcing, with heavy 
metal, the chassis supports to the bins." 

Sales of stolen or bootleg coal totalled 3,607,600 
tons last year, a rise of eighteen per cent over the 
previous year. Pennsylvanians bought 2,423,600 
tons of stolen anthracite, while New York took 
309,900 and New Jersey 368,300 .—Erie Maga¬ 
zine. 

Bait For Sale! 

"Buy a Christmas tree, lady, buy a tree and 
make the kiddies happy." 

“SirI I have no children.” 

“My mistake, lady, buy some nice mistletoe!" 
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The Nation’s Christmas Tree 


Courtety General Grant National Park 


W HILE the Christmas tree is generally con¬ 
ceded to have had its origin before the 
birth of Christ, it is not commonly 
known that the world's oldest living Christmas 
tree is about 4,000 years old. Thus it was grow¬ 
ing on this earth even longer before the birth of 
the Savior than it has been since. Commonly 
called the General Grant tree, this giant sequoia, 
which stands in General Grant National Park in 
California, was in 1925 officially designated "The 
Nation's Christmas Tree." Each year since then 
a service has been held around the base of the tree. 
Christmas carols waken the echoes through the 
forest aisles as worshippers from far and near join 
in paying tribute to the One in whose name the 
day is celebrated. 

Although its 267 feet of height do not make it 
the tallest of the Sierra redwoods, it being exceeded 
by the 268.8 feet of the Boole tree and the 272.4 
of the General Sherman, its base diameter, 40,3 
feet, and its 12-foot diameter at a distance of 200 
feet above the ground are the greatest of any known 
sequoia. The coast sequoias grow much taller than 
those in the Sierras, the "tallest known standing 
tree,” called the Founders' Tree, reaching a height 
of 364 feet though only 15 feet in diameter at 
the base. 


Significance of Mistletoe 


I F you carry out at Christmas the custom of 
kissing beneath the mistletoe, you might enjoy 
it more if you knew the origin. It is an old 
Norse legend. Freya loved her son Baldur so in¬ 
tensely that she obtained a promise from all earthly 
things to guard him. But she overlooked the 
mistletoe, lodged in the crotch of a tree. When 
Baldur engaged in sports he was invulnerable. Loki 
became jealous, and dressing as a woman inveigled 
the secret from Freya. "Nothing can harm him 
but the mistletoe, and that is «o feeble it would 
not harm anything,” said she. Loki went into 
the forest, cut the stoutest twig of mistletoe he 
could find and sharpened it. 

Soon after the gods assembled again to test the 
invulnerability of Baldur. Every attempt at his 
life was futile until Loki’s sharpened twig was 
thrown. It pierced his breast, stretching him life¬ 
less on the ground. But he was restored to life 
by the combined power of all the gods and the 
mistletoe then promised never to do harm to any¬ 
body so long as it did not touch the earth. That 




is why people hang the mistletoe in their homes 
and kiss one another as they pass beneath it, for 
it brings happiness and good fortune as long as 
it does not touch the earth.— American Forests. 

What St. Nicholas Did 

C HRISTMAS eve is the greatest night in the 
year. It is a night of mystery. When every¬ 
body is in bed—except the policeman— 
down the chimney is supposed to come an old 
gentleman in a red cloak, bordered with white wool, 
carrying on his back an immense sack stuffed with 
toys and bonbons, which he empties into the 
stockings of good little boys and girls—if they are 
asleep in their beds. 

The policeman does not see the old gentleman. 
The black soot in the chimney does not smirch 
his beautiful, clean red and white cloak. More 
wonderful still, the smallest chimney on the hum¬ 
blest roof in all the world is large enough to let 
him through, sack and all. Really, Santa Claus, 
Saint Nicholas, Father Christmas, Bonhomme Noel, 
Nick Klous, or whatever else children may call 
him, is a ghost. 

He is the ghost of that good old Saint Nicholas 
who went about doing kindly acts in secret. There 
really was a man named Nicholas. He went about 
from place to place among the poor people and 
slipped coins through keyholes and gifts into door¬ 
ways, without letting people know who did it. 
He made many poor folks happy, and nobody 
knew how it happened. He was a kindly man, 
and now he is a kindly ghost. All over the world, 
in Europe, America, Asia, Africa, and Australia, 
the ghost of this good man on Christmas Eve goes 
down millions of chimneys, and fills billions of 
stockings with trillions of tops and quadrillions 
of bonbons. 

Yes, really and truly, it is the spirit of Saint 
Nicholas who comes across the snow on Chirstmas 
Eve. Saint Nicholas was not a mighty warrior 
but he did more to make people good and happy 
than Caesar and Napoleon and all the great heroes 
of the world put together.— Rays of Sunshine. 

Index Now Ready 

A N Index listing articles, illustrations and 
poems appearing in The Bulletin during 
1936 has been prepared and copies will be 
sent free on request, Address: Supervisor of Pub¬ 
lications, Room 905, Delaware and Hudson Bldg., 
Albany, N. Y. 


Guessing Ages 

W HENEVER there is anyone present in your 
company who is timid about telling his or 
her age, here's a clever way of finding it 
out without them telling it: 

Tell the person to write his age on a piece of 
paper. Tell him to multiply it by two. Then 
have him add five to that, and multiply the total 
by fifty. Tell him to subtract the number of days 
in the year (365) from that. Now have him 
count any change under a dollar in his pocket, and 
add that. Then ask him to tell you the total, 
and promise to tell him his correct age, and the 
amount of change, if his arithmetic is right. 

When he gives you the total, mentally add 115. 
The total of that will give his age in the first two 
figures, and the amount of change in the latter two. 


Santa’s Mistake 



/ T was very nice of Santa 

To bring that lovely train, 
But just the same 1 don't believe 
I'll ash for one again. 

'Cause he forgot to tell us 

And we never looked to see — 
Who was that train for, Santa Claus, 
For daddy or for mef 

—LYSBETH B. BORIE. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


The World’* Fastest Train 

under current schedules is the 
eastbound Santa Fe Super-Chief 
which covers the 202.4 miles 
between La Junta and Dodge 
City in 145 minutes, averaging 
83.7 m. p. h. from start to 
stop. The next 153.1 miles to 
Newton are run in 122 min¬ 
utes, or 75.3 m. p. h., making 
a total of 355.5 miles operated 
at just under the 80-mile-an- 
hour mark. The Super-Chief 
is Diesel operated. Tire fastest 
steam-hauled trains are operated 
by the Pennsylvania on the Fort 
Wayne- Chicago run, averaging 
better than 70 m. p. h. 

+ 

Shipwreck Survivors 

of the collision of the S. S. New 
York and the Romance off the 
Massachusetts coast completed 
their trip to New York by rail. 
After everyone had been rescued, 
the New York was able to re¬ 
turn to Boston and its 302 
passengers found a 12-car Pull- 
in a n train awaiting them at 
South Station. They arrived 
safely in New York the next 
morning. 

* 


Pullman Berths 

are made up so the passenger’s 
head is toward the engine be¬ 
cause in the days before air-con¬ 
ditioning this facilitated proper 
ventilation. The window could 
be opened beside the passenger’s 
feet and the air currents coming 
into the car would strike the 
rear panel of the berth and be 
diffused before striking the pas¬ 
senger's head. 

+ 

Suggestions 

looking to the improvement of 
the service to the shipping and 
traveling public were solicited 
by the Australian Government 
Railways some time ago. Since 
the plan was inaugurated, 32,- 
792 suggestions have been re¬ 
ceived, 5,632 of which were 
adopted. 


A Nine-Year-Old Queen 

traveling by rail to the Texas 
Centennial is certainly news, es¬ 
pecially when the aforesaid is 
the world’s most famous cow, 
the guest of honor at the Na¬ 
tional Dairy Show. “Carna¬ 
tion Ormsby Butter King”— 
they call her “Daisy” around 
home—took her royal welcome 
contentedly, of course, even 
though it included an escort of 
bagpipers, bands, Indians, Ran- 
gerettes and “military." Hav¬ 
ing endured a week in a mag¬ 
nificently portierred $10,000 
stainless steel throne stall she 
was glad of the trip home to 
Seattle. "Daisy” won lasting 
fame on February 12, 1936, 
when she completed an official 
365-day test with a world's rec¬ 
ord of 38,606.6 pounds of milk 
and 1,752.5 pounds of butter. 

* 

Fare Should Be Collected 

from a Detroit youth who 
boasts that he crossed the desert 
of southwestern United States 
this summer lying in a hammock 
inside an ice-cooled refrigerator 
car. On a hitch-hiking trip to 
the coast, the prospect of cross¬ 
ing the desert in the boiling heat 
deterred him somewhat until be 
thought of "hopping a freight." 
Along with 20 others, he re¬ 
ports, he entered the "reefer” at 
Del Rio, Tex., hung up his 
hammock, covered himself with 
a blanket, and made the trip in 
all the comfort enjoyed by air- 
conditioned Pullman passengers. 
+ 

A Lady Was Saved 

from certain death under a Nor¬ 
folk and Western freight at Em¬ 
ory, Va., by the quick action 
of Agent Hayter. After getting 
information on train schedules, 
the woman left the office just 
before a train was due. Mr. 
Hayter happened to step to the 
window and saw her lying on 
the tracks. Racing to her side, 
he pulled her clear just as the 
locomotive thundered by. Ex¬ 
amination showed she had fallen 
while crossing the tracks and had 
been knocked unconscious when 
her head struck the rail. 


Railroad Lantern 

collecting is the unusual hobby 
of a New Britain, Conn., man, 
who has 90 representing 40 
railroads from New England to 
the Middle West. He has found 
them along railroad tracks, in 
attics, cellars, antique shops, and 
junk heaps. Two date back to 
1860, one used by the Adams 
Express Company and the other 
from the New York, Lake Erie, 
8 Western R. R. In addition 
be has two brass ship lanterns 
that were used on Lake Ontario 
in 1864. They have quartz 
glass globes and twin tube oil 
founts. Some of the lanterns 
were designed to bum whale oil 
and lard. 

+ 

Rails 4,000 Feet Long 

were recently welded together by 
the Northern Pacific for use in 
its Blossburg Tunnel, just west 
of Helena, Mont. The problem 
of transporting them was solved 
by loading them on 90 gondo¬ 
las, the ends of which had been 
removed, a roller conveyor of 
car axles allowing the steel to 
slide smoothly into place from 
the last car as the train steamed 
ahead. 

+ 

An Amazing Coincidence 

was recently reported in the 
British Railway Gazette. Four 
people were killed when a train 
was derailed at Newmarket Hill 
by a tie placed on the rails and 
a 10-year-old boy, charged with 
the crime, was acquitted. Exact¬ 
ly a year afterwards, on the same 
day. at the same time, and the 
same place, the boy was killed 
by lightning. 

•fr 

A Trainload of Raisins 

recently moved over the Santa 
Fe from the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers Association plant at 
Fresno, Cal., to Kansas City, 
Mo. This 2,000-ton shipment, 
which went forward in 60 cars, 
is said to have been the largest 
single shipment in the history 
of the California raisin industry. 
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Christmas 

C HEERFUL looks and words are very 
Sure to make the Christmas merry. 
Tongues that speak the truth sincere, 
Hearts that hold each other dear, 

These will make a happy year. 


—Raymond. 




